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THE advantages OF SECTOR ANALYSIS ARE DISCUSSED, WITH 
special regard to the SEPARATION OF FUNCTION AND FORM IN 
SENTENCE ANALYSIS. SECTOR ANALYSIS, LIKE TAGMEMIC ANALYSIS, 
REJECTS THE USE OF REWRITE RULES FOR EXPRESSING GRAMMATICAL 
TRANSFORMS, AS WELL AS THE CONCEPT OF “KERNEL SENTENCES." A 
BRIEF DISCUSSION OF A CHILD’S LANGUAGE ACQUISITION PROCESS IS 
GIVEN. VARIOUS “SECTORS," OR HIGH LEVEL POSITIONS IN THE 

sentence, are proposed along with such different types of 

CONSTRUCTIONS AS CLAUSE, CLAUSID, TRUNK, PREDICATE, AND 
PREDICATID. THE PREDICATID IS CONSIDERED TO BE AN IMPORTANT 
CONSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH, AS IT CAN OCCUR IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT 
SECTORS, ON VARIOUS LEVELS, AS WELL AS IN THE SHORTENED 
sentences of everyday conversation. “GOING HOW NOW.— BEEN 
WAITING LONG." THE AUTHOR CONCLUDES THAT NOT ALL THE 
SUBSECTORS ON PREDICATID AND LOWER LEVELS HAVE BEEN 

investigated as yet. the article is a c^densation of a more 

detailed analysis of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, AND INCLUDES A THOROUGH 
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Although sector analysis vas originally developed outside the mainstreasa of 



tag^iemic analysis, both types of analysis have muGh in ccr-mioa. Both accept the 
tagmeme (as defined by Pike) as the basic unit in the grammatical hierarchy of a 






language; both recognize the "intimate . . . correlativity of function and set” and 



the mutal dependence of each on the other: both consider Patterning to be central 

f\ 



to human behavior and, in Longacre's words, "recognize as superior the grammar which 
sets forth^ the patterns of a language in the more straightforward and direct manner.” 
At the sane time, both admit — to quote from Longacre again — • "the usefuliisss of 

3 

grammatical tran,sforms as one means of expressing relations betvjeen sentences,” 
although neither uses the -rewrite rules of transformational graannar as the way of 
expressing such transforms. 



I assume, furthermore, that taginemlc analysis — like sector analysis — rejects 
the concept of a set of "kernel sentences" which every native spealier of a language 
first internalizes in sane fashion and then transforns into the other sentences of 
the language by means of traiisformtional rules. Indeed, I believe it much more 
like3.y that what a child internalizes first are the most common sequences of positionj 
on the different levels in the grai^snatical hierarchy of his laa'jguage, together with 
the types of constructions that may occur in those positions in other words, 
the strings of tagmeraes on each level. A small child, for instsmce, will learn to 



tranJom 
A 

sequence of two tagiiiemes which together form a CLUSTER; a slot for a MODIFIER, 



doggie not as a transom of The doggie is naughty but rather as a 

A 



Robert E. Longacre, Grammar Discovery Procedures (The Hague; Mout-on 5s Co., 19^54 ),p.l6 



'Ibid., pp. 13-14. 



Ibid. 3 p. l6. 
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v'hich can be filled by an adjective like naughty or nicej and a slot for the head 



or ITUCX32US of the cluster, which can be filled by a noun like doggie o r pussy * When 
the child says "naughty doggie" about a specific dog, he is using the whole constructicn 
the cluster — to fill a single position on a higher level; he is using it as a 



COM?X®M^T or as the PREDICATE, if you will — in a sentence with no subject, Isater, 

„ U 



ifhen the child learns to use wliat Blocsaifield calls "displaced speech," he will fill 
the SUBJECT slot as well, and \7ill say sanething like "Fido naughty doggie," where 
the cluster naughty doggie jnore clearly fills a single position on a higher level. 
Still latei”*, of course, the child will learn to add more slots (such as the 
slot) to the sequence of slots within the cluster, and still other positions to the 
sequence of positions within the px^dicate — so that he will be able to cay "Pido 
is a naughty do^^^’-'. or "Pido v/as a naughty doggie." And then one day.nerhaps.tha 
chi3.d^noting (unconsciously) that both the subject position and the cisimlement position 
can be filled by constructions of the came type, will say "liark bit a naughty dcgvgle" 
instead of "A naughty doggie bit Mark." (Only a few days ego the mother of a snail 



boy reported to me Just such a transposition of elements in her scn.’s speach^although 
with different words.) IThen the child to say "I^^k v/as bitten 



by a naughty doggie" instead of "Itok bit a naughty doggie," he is' on his way to 
using transforma-tional rules -« but it is significant ; I believe , that all the 

constructions in a.ll his transformed sentences will fit into the positions he has 

/ • 

alread?/ learned . In other words , no transfoxu-ational rule sceras to produce a 
new tagraemo . 



But although sector analysis may Justifiably be called a form of tagmemlc analysis, 
it differs from orthodox tagmemic analysis in certain respects. Perhaps the most 



^ Leonard Bloomfield, Lciiguage (iTew York; Henry Holt and Company, 1933) > p.l4l. 
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important ot these 3.s to bo found in the differing; assui^tions held by adherents 
of the tvo schools rego.rdins levels of analysis. I a^ree with Longacre that ’’teediate 
constituent analysis yielded hoc hierarchies specialized ovennuch in temis of 
paiticular sentences f ailed j therefore , to uncover hierarchically arran£ied 

pa;tterns of jnaximum. relevance and coraparability."^ With hia I reject the assmption ' 
ohaii almost every structure in a lansuase can be cut into two constituents; I Imos-x 
of no v;ay of determining the first cut in a noun cluster like tliree blind mice with 
any real sssuranco that I sTii not being arbitrary. And yet 1 believe that there are 
many moie constructions •••• at least zn English — > than Longacre seems to 

recogn5.zej I e,lso feel that^ zn his desire *'to uncover hierarchically a rranged 
patterns of maximum relevance and comparability," he Isas tr5,ed to compress the 
nine or ten different kinds of Ivels to be found in the grazimatical hierarcliy of 
English into the four or five levels that tagmemic grammarisu^s alv;oys seem to find 
in ocner languages. Altnougn it is interesting to find si]ui5-larities between Siglish 
and ocnor languages, over- simplification may result in the failure to note certain 
significant features. 

Leo me give one or two specific examples. Longacre ris^tly makes much of the 
functi^ of a given set: "the tagmems concept,” he says, "restores function to 
its ri£^oiul place in grammar.” How su.^?ely the functic^a of a prepositional phrase 
is so very different from that of a noun cluster that the two ccoinot possibly bo 
claiiued to e^cisic on the same level, at least in Eiglish — asid yet, if I am not 
mistaken, Longacre treats them both as being on "the phrase level.” A prepositional 
phrase (tne only unit, by the way, that is called "a phrase" in sector analysis) is 



Longacre, on. cit., p. l6, 
B)id. 
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raarrX'cl by tho preposition vhich introduces it^ cjid normally consists of a preposition 
plus a noun cluster: a nouai cluster, then,belonss to a sot i;bich fills one of the 

two slots in a prepositional r^irase, and occurs on a different level t'rm that cf 
tne pnrase. Since a prep^ositional phrase, in turn, regularly fills a post-nucleus 
slot vithin a noun cluster, it is difficult to sey which of the two is on a ’'higher” 

level — but they cei*tainl;>^ occui’ on different levels,. a fact which is obscured 
when both are called ’."phrases." ... 

Again, in the sentence a low groan , Arthur ;^es, the night watchman . 

iiSSS 2B. Ms the noun clusters a low groan, tho night watchman, and 

Me to be^loi/er levels than the sub^ ac t Arthjjr Bates : they are 

all parts of predications that q^?q being jaade about Arethur Bates. Shnilai’ly, the ' 
cluster t^ joioneer;;^ Longaere*s classic e:>:£snple does not seem- to be on 

the saine level ao igjQ slgvi covered wagon t'^tho former is part of the 

predication being made about tho latter. It is for this reason, as I point out 

2£ Siglish ,^that Longacre’s sentence can 

be snovrn to bo homologous to John ^ do^nitown yesterday as well as to John sold 

mu SO t'nat one might claim that the original clause should 

be cut into four constituent parts instead of into five. It is signii*icant, I 

thin};, that Ruth Crymes,. in her study of "Some Systems of Substitution Correlations 
in Modorn-Arxricaii English" (to be published shortly by I-iouton and Canpany) found 
that she had to assumo — as does sector analysis — the eyAstence of at least 
one predlcatival level between the phrase and clause levels, Just as she had to 
distinguish between the cluster and phrase levels. Incidentally, I might add that 



constituent Analysis,” XXm, Ko. 1 

8 

.. f -Ulen, A’^ericen En.^liBh 

(Tne Hague: Ilouton & Co., ll^7p^5^ 
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the reoosaitioa of preaiootioa-m-Jcins units as sets fiUins fixed positions within 
the sentence is provina to he e;rcreaoijr useful in the analysis of the styles of 
diffoi-ent authors, an areasSi which sector analysis has 



"uhe l&st ti/o or thi’eo years. 



Sector analysis was orlsinally devisod for the analysis of ijidividual sentences 
as they appeared in a given text. Recently it has been applied to units larger than 
single sentences, but it is still used most boEaionly in analyzing single sentences, 
beginning on the sentence level and working frcin there dosm to the morpheme level. 

'|he principal snphasis is placed on the identification of the positions on higher 
levels; that is, the positions on the sentence, clause, clausid, triu&, predicate,anJ 
predicat’d levels. (A pre'dicatid is a non-finite predicate; a clausid is made up 
of a Eubjoou plus a predioatid.) She positiems on these levels are called "sectors," 
to distinguisn them from the "slots" on lo;;er levels; hence the term "seetor anajtysis." 
After the various positions have been identified, the ar.alj-st then notes all the 
different types of constructions that may occur in a.ny given position ( and may, 
if he w.-3he3 to, maice up a chart showing all the tagmcines he has been able to 
identify — or else a chart shoiying the tagneaes that ooour most frequently). At 
the same time he may look for the different meanings suggested, by a given tapaauo, 
as for instance by the tegmerae "subject position filled by noun cluster." (Because 
of its initial emphasis on positions for large units, sector analysis has 
Implications for t.he teaching of reading and siting, but a discussion of such 
inplicatioiis would take me beyond the scope of this pa^Der.) 

Althov^i each sentence is analyzed as it appearcs in the text, it has been 
possible to derive, frea the analysis of large munbers of sentences, the pattern 
of sectors and/or slots tliat may occur on any level. It is not possible to predict 
the ordering of levels belcu the prcdicatid level: frea there on dovm to the 
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i3.rphGBie level, an analyst mst talie the levels as they coae. Each level is named 
after the type of construction vhich occupies the entire level; as I susgested 
earlier, there seem to be only nine or ton different construction-types in aiglish, 
end therefore only nine or ten different hinds of levels, although, because of the 
reciu-siveness to be found in all languages, the same kind of level may appear again 
and again at greater depths as the analysis of a sentence proceeds. She total 
depth of a sentence — that is, the total number of levels that one, finds in 
onaly., 2 .ng it — provides sene measure of the coaplexity of the sentence and may 

indeed be a better index of its "readability" than is provided by most readability 
formulas no^7 in common use. 

Steougliout the analysis, the function of a given construction is determined 
by its use - by the position which it fills - in a larger construction; the 
construction is then taken oat of the larger construction end is examined by itself, 
for its am internal fto. For this reason a sentence shcold not really be 
analyzed alones its function vi3X depend upon the position which it fills within 
a segueaee of sentences, it is this fact which enables us to distinguish between 
ttie first end last utterance in the folla/ing conversation bet'./een a man named 
B5.1X ond his i/ho have a son also named Bill: 

“Bill." 

"Yes?" 

"l-Jho broke that i/indcrj?” 

"Bill," 

Ha, ever, in order to simplify the folia, ing simnary of analytic procedures used in 
sector analysis, I will limit ryself to the discussion of single sentences. 
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Eut before 1 tvccn to the sentences that appear in the hcmdout, l' would like 
to call attention to one 3j-^rtant result of the insistence in sector analysis 
thao ohe function and the forra of any unit be analyzed on separate levels. In- 
evitably certain items that are merely single words in form, prove to be fillers 
of positions for eoi^ucti;^^ This is true, for instaiice, of the so-called 
*personal pronouns,” wMch are not — with only a few exceptions — substitutes 
for nouns, but are rather substitutes for noniinals. (ihe exceptions are one and 
MSS, and — in speech — items like thing^ig, vhatsis, and .you-fc-iow-tdiat . as 

^ s helf. 9) other substitutes for constructions are 

vords like ^ and ,^gre . Actually, substitutes in Enslish are substitutes for 
tagmeiass, not substitutes for constructions s the substitute for last -winter in 
subject position (as in lost iri,nter was very cold) is the pro-nominal whereas 
the substitute for last winter in adverbial position (as in Last winter we went 
tojlorida) is the pro-temporal-adverbial then .3.0 This dichotoroy betijeen function 
and form sometimes results in a single word’s taking two different kinds of 
iDOdifiers, one a inodifier of itself as a word and the other a modifier of the 
constoetion iThoso position it is fiUing. The e.vpression j\i 3 t judges is ai^oiguous 
for tills very reason: the v/ord jud-^,es is a noun, and as such it may take en adjective 
modifier, so that just judges m y mean judges who are morally right or fair; 
on tne other hand, the word judges may function alone e,s the nucleus of a cluster 



. discussion in Robert L. Allen, "The Classification of IJnglish 

Substituve VZords, Jge^nar^pigTi^^ V (l9ol), 7-20, and also— for you know 

Read, ^Typs of Ostentatious Taboo," lo.nguage, XL,*!™™ 
(April- June, I 96 J}), 162-165. — — * 

Q AUcn, "The Classification of English Substitute Words," 

p. 9-10, and Ruun Helen Cryi-ies, "Some Systems of Substitution Correlations in I^^odern 
Amaric^ ^^.iglish with Implications for the Teaching of English as a Second Lan^'’uao-G” 

dissertation, Columbia University, 1965 , to be published shortly 
by i^xnitoii & Co.), p. 234 and passim . ^ 
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in vhich there happen to be no nodifiers — and thusj as the filler of a cluster 
position, it my be modified by a construction-modifier like just {meaning ’oifLy*)- 
Ehe difference between the t;*o ;jiu^t*a becomes clearer when both are used together, 
as in ^ust jhist kludges ♦ (it may be noted in passing that pro-nominals like m and 
you aiid hilxi , since they are substitutes for constructions rather than for vorda, are 
regularly modified by constiuiction-modifiers, as in only me , even you , especially 
him # ) 

But to turn now to the handout* The first sentence — the one beginning v;ith 



the iKjrdB Just as she was locking ud her desk 



contains within it all the different 



construction-types that we have been able to identify so far in English. I should 



point out, however, that one of these types that of clusters has several sub- 



types: on the third line of the analysis, for eKasiple, there appears the cluster 
just as she tma locldng up her desk s with a clausa as its nucleus modified by the 
construction-modifier ,just » \;hile halftray do^m throvigh the analysis of the sentence 
there appears both a noun cluster, my partner a and an adjective cluster, rg.thor 
stupid * Indeed, even the sentence-unit on the second line of the analysis is merely 
a special type of cluster, a cluster with the trunic as its nucleus modified by a 
f^ont adverbial. (There mi{^t also have been one or more end adverbials folloiring 
the trimk.) A CT7JSTBR, then, is a construction consisting of a lIUCIiSUS with (or 



without) preceding and/or folloiring t-K)DIFIHR3* Clusters are the same as Bloomfield’s 
**endocentric constructions,”^^ although his definition is considered inadequate: 
noun clusters, for example, are not considered as belonging to the same form- class 
as nouns, nor are noun clusters regarded as necessarily functioning in the same way 
as their nuclei. 



^Bloomfield, op. cit«, p. 195- 
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A SiaJTJSNCS-UillT (like the one on the second line of the analysis) is a \mit 
which could stand alone as a sentence if it had the proper capitalization and end 
punctuation (or the proper intonation) • It is derived f ro 2 i a SENTENCE as that 
sentence appears in i-Triting or in speech by removins the initial capital and the 
end punctuation or by rei^oving the intonation. (Aj:^ sequence signal > inter- 
^jection, noun of address, or the like appearing in the original sentence is also 
reisovod on the sentence level.) A sentence-unit, as I have already said, is a 
special sub-ts^ps of cluster: it contains an obligatory TRTB3K as its nucleus, with 

one or more optional IfROUT ADVI^BBIALS preceding it and one or more optional m) 
ABVESBIAI6 following it, as its modifiers . These adverbials can usually be identi- 
fied by their ability to shift from the firont position to the end position or from 
the end position to the fi’ont position, althou^ occasionally some factor such as 
the complexity of the subject or the tine sequence of different elements within the 
sentence will maZ-ie such shifting unnatijral or even in^ossible. (But we liave found 
that even fourth graders vrlll regularly shift last winter to end position irhen 
changing the statement Last winter they went to Florida to a yes-no question.) 

On the sentence-unit level one cuts off the front and end adverbials; what is 
left is by definition the trunl:. In the first sentence-unit appearing on page one 
of the handout, only two sectors have been filled; a front adverbial secuor, and 
the trunk sector. Each of these sectors is filled by a construction} either con- 
struction may nenj be brought doiTn to a lower level and analyzed for its internal 
form. In the handout, the front adverbial is analyzed first — and is found to 
consist of a cluster, as I have already pointed out. (Clusters are enclosed be- 
tween large the second K being inverted.) Since the construction-modifier 

just is a single word, it is not brought doi/n further; however, the nucleus of the 
cluster — as she i^as lodgin g up her desk — is - brought dovni to a lower level and 
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is idenciiied as consi3t2.n0 o- included clause^ isarksd by the includer as* 

(It is enclosed beti-jeen strai£^t brackets.) This includer is then cut off, and 
all the rest of the clause is brought down. An included clause is by definition 
a sentence-unit to which an includer has been added; the unit, she was lockA^TCvJjP, 

tbf^refore be a sentence-unit. On the sentence-unit level \jq cut off 



front and end adverbials., to find the trunk; in this instance we find no adverbials 
the sentence-unit cons.ists of only a trunk. We can \a'ite the trunk over again, on a 
lower levei., or \;e can do irhat is done in the handout and merely label the same 
level “sentence-uiiit and trunk.” 



A trunli is again a biriary unit; it is Jsade up of a SUBJECT and a PRBDICATF,. 

The subject is defined as that laiit around which a CARR31JR shifts to transform a 
statement into a yes-no quostion.^^ (The carriers are so called because they "carry" 
emphatic stress and/or the negator ^ or in e.r:^5’iatie and/or negative trvEikss 
neither eiiiphatic stress nor the negator can ocoiu* ^vithout some carrier to ca: 2 *ry it. 
The cai'riers also cariy the tense isorpheme in predicates; this tense ur)rpheme — 
or rather, the time-orientation — is synbolised by "x,” and the position filled 
by carriers is therefore labeled "X" end is called "Tri3 X S33CTOH," from which car- 
riers get their nicl-niame "X k'OHDS.” Kie X words in Eiiglish are w^, 

sha3il, siioiad; can, cou3.d; mays miglvbs must; ou^;nt; have, has. 

,32^? when they are not used as verbs; and sometimes need and 

j^^.) iSie trunk she was locld.ng ut) her desk can be transformed into a yes-no 
question by shifting the X word was around the pro-nominal she; she is thus 
identified as the subject of the trunk (and is enclosed in a rectangle in the 
diagram, as is every nominal). All of the trunk excluding the subject is^by 



12 There is one exception to this rule: middle adverbs like often s already, 
really , sly^jjy ? and the like may shift from their izsual position following th^' X 
word to a position between the subject and the X word, as in I never have been to 
Europe . Such middle adverbs, of course, do not form part of the sub j e^t7~buu iThey 
can easily be distinguished from the subject by their -ly ending or — in the case 
of those tli3*t do not end in -1^ — by their occurrence In a given list. 
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definition, the predicate j vhich is marked vith a wavy arrow above it pointing to the 
subject about which it malios a predication. 

Cutting the X iford out of the predicate leaves a predicate- like unit which, 
howver, 3.acke time-orientation. Such a unit is called a PREDICATID, where the . 
suffix -id is used v. . signify lack of time orientation. (A clausid is a non-finite 
clausej a verbid is a non-finite verb form.) Predicatids are recognised as important 
constructions in 33nglishj they are certainly among the most versatile, oceurrijag, 
as they do, in any of several different sectors, on various levels. More than 
that, they also serve as models for a large number of the shortened sentences one 
hears in conversations and reads in advertisements, either as questions or as 
commands; for. exazuple, 

Have a drink? 

Finished your work yet? 

Ck)ing home no;?? 

Peeling tired? 

Cone on in. 

* 

Sit up straight. 

Been waiting long? 13 






This last example shows that it is not true, as has been claimed by sane 
linguist^!, J^e^^^t aig^iary (that is, the X word) is deleted from predicates used 

lack Rf?f»ond«??v os* p\*v Rl'.rogs. mid f.ho scapkei* 



as qusst5.ons tne atixixiaries lack secondary or tertiary stress, and the speaker 

tends to begin his question with a stressed word. In the question "Been wait3,ng long?" 
there is only a weak stress on the been — but it is not omitted from the question. 
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There is reason for believing that the different hinds of predicatids msdse up a 
basic set of constructions in English, constructions which are not obtained iTierely 
by means of deletion rules. 

There are, of course, predicates in which the tense morpheme is not carried by 
an X word but is incorporated in the verb itself, as in the other predicate on that 
same page of the handout ( sgrvj a woman w’earing earrings as large as golf balls vralk 
into his office ). Originally such predicates were analyzed differently in sector 
analysis froa predicates containing X words. How, however, we follow the lead of 
Ruth Crjanes, who — in her study of English substitutes "assign©^ the tense 
mojipheme to a pre-predicatld slot, shiftable to V slot when no carrier is required. 
Thus every trunli: is assumed to contain a predicate, and every predicat^^ is assumed 
to contain a predicat id. (in diagrams, predicatids are enclosed between braces.) 

Xt is not possible, in the thae at my disposal, to describe all the sectors 
and sub-sectors — and the shifted positions for the saae — that occur on the 
predicatid and lower levels. Indeed, seine of these lower- level positions are still 
being investigated; earlier formulations of criteria for their identification have 
been questioned and are currently being re-^examined. It is fairly certain, hwever, 
that every predicatid contains a sector for a VEHSAL (which may take either a shigle 
verbid or one or more amciliaries plus a verbid); the verbal sector, in turn, is 

followed by a single sector for an OBJECT (marked ”0" in the diagram) and by one 

< • 

or more sectors for •CO^-IPL'SIO'ITS, and by one or raore sectors for PAuTICXiSC (marked 

in the diagram). The object in the predicatid locking u'o her desk consists oft tl 
cluster her desk, made up of the nucleus noun desk preceded by the deterciiner her 



l4 

CrAW:f.'', on, cit,, p. 6o, n.l. 

^ ^ ttuCSm iMi mrsn ^ ^ • 

s. 
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(vhich is marked in the diasraiu by a bent arrow, to show that no other element — 
not even another determiner — can precede it within the cluster). 

We have now analyzed each construction in the front adverbial, doim to the 
word level, and take up the analysis of the trunk. We asain identify the subject 
by converting the trunlt into a yes-no question (^d rny nartnar's rather sti<pid 
secretary see . . .) and by then finding the other position for the X word (rny 
partner *s rather stupid secretary did see . . .). The unit betr^een the two positions 
for did is the subject. When we bring the subject dovm to the next level, we see 
that it consists of a cluster made up of the nucleus secretary preceded by two 
modifiers, one (my partner *s ) in the determiner slot, and the other (rather stupid ) 
in an adjectival slot. Each of these modifiers has to be brou^t dovm to a lower 
level. The construction ^ my partner *s is unlike any other constructio 2 >in English 

W\ ^ 

in that it is signaled by its ending; the marks it as being a POSSESSIVE, (it 
is interesting , to note that the ’Hrord" partner * s cannot really be claimed to be an 
item on the word level at all: the ^ fills a slot on an entirely different level 
from the level on which the slot filled by the word partner oeciars. An even better 
exaimle would be the "word" Education *s in the Board of Edi^cation*s decision a in 
which the is obviously added to the cluster the Board of Education j not to the 

Education. The "word" Education's clearly cannot belong to any form- class or 
part of speech. ^5) Cutting off the possessive ending fi*om my partner *s , we have 
left the cluster my pa.rtner , which has already been discussed, as has the cluster 
rather stupid . 

The predicate saw a woi'nan . . . is analyzed as consisting of the X word did 
plus the predicatid see a woman .... Only two sectors are filled in this 



CoiTpare with this analysis the, analysis of the cluster the pioneer’s family 
in Iiongacre, "String Constituent Analysis," p. 63, whore Longacre segm^ts the 
pioneer * s f ajrdly . into the , pioneer’s , and family . His analysis fails to distinguish 
between the different levels on which the %rords in this cluster occur. 
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predicaticls the verbal sector and the object sector. IJhen \?e bring doim the object, 
we see that it consists of the predicatid walk 5.nto his office, which makes a predi- 

m 

cation about the subject a TJOinon wear3,ng earrings as large as golf balls. The two 



together therefore make up a CXAU3ID (which is enclosed in the diagram bet'^reen 
square brackets across which little lines have been dravna). Within the Si^bject 
there is another predicatid, it?earing ea rrings as large as golf balls; but this 
second predicatid does not malce a predication about the woman — it describes her® 

We could insert the words who was: a i:anian who was wearing earrings as large as 

T — i‘c-tM—TTT t-m >^rj» i Ti i^>^i i rr>^ M i i ii rw > i iw r» nwM H I— ft r i > l^ll^|■l ll l w l i w im — i M i m i f—m i i Mif> ~t rrifr-nn-i r i — r-r-r^tt 

golf balls. !i?he second nrcdicatid, therefore, is a modifier of the nucleus noiva 
V7o;iian and fil3.s a post-nucleus slot in the cluster a iromaa wearing earrings as 
large as golf balls. This whole cluster could be replaced by the single pro- 
nominal her but the cla'usid of which it is the subject wo^^ld require at least 

two \m>rds as a substitute, the pro-nominal her and either the verbid enter or else 
a pro-predicatid such as do that o r do so . 

This difference between the use of a predicatid as a anodif ier and the use of 
a predicatid to Ji^ke a predication is, of course, exactly that feature of English 
which underlies the Esmbiguity to be found in Chomsl^’s exaiiwle I found the boy 

i 

stuciyiiig in the libresry Chihose aiiabiguil^ of representation," he says, "could not 
be deu;Dn3ti’ated v?ithout bringing transformational criteria to bear"^^). Perhaps 
even better e>:anples are those to be found on the second page of the handout, 

f 

where the first sentence refers to our finding of a tree vhi.ch we already Imew 
to have been blown do\m by the wind, while the second sentence refers to a tree 
wliich we were looking for aiid izhich i;e expected to find still standing — but which, 
when we found it, turned out to have been blowjn domi by the wind. Tlie predicatid 



l6 IToam ChOu^Iiy, Syntactiic StructurGs (*S-Gravenhage: 2'outon & Co», 1957) > p.S3. 
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bloi/n do^.m by the i/ind in the second sentence makes a secondary predication 
(about t he t ree) vithin the clausid the tree blo^»ni dof.rn by the •^rind, but at 
the same t?.Eie it fills the complement sector within the primary predication 
fquiid (or d5.d find) the tree blcnm doim by the wind, Eiere is, hovrever, a. 
second IdLnd of clausid that might occur within the priraary predication, one 
which I have not seen described as distinct from the first by traiisformational 
gra’-jnarians? this is the kind of clausid which fills, not the object and coaple- 
ment sectors, but rather only the object sector, as in the third sentence on that 
page. Since the object sector may be filled by a clausid — and since the object 
sector may also hold the s*ubject of an object- complement clausid — it follows 
that one should be able to roal^e up a sentence vith a clausid functioning as the 
subject of a clausid, the two together filling the object and complomvent sectors 
within a primary predication. This is just what jS finc;^in the fourth sentence 
on that page. (2Sie non- finite verbid to be may be inserted before the complement 
a disgrace, although it is often omitted after certain verbs.) 

55ie predicat id in the subject cluster is made \:p of the verbid wearing plus 
the object earrings as large as f-olf balls. This object is a cluster with the 
nucleus earrings, which is modified by the single post-modifier as lai’ga as golf 
balls. This i!K>difier, in turn, is an adjective cluster with the nucleus large — 

T 0 ■t,.v»agiiuL>r» 

but 1^’ge is modified, not by t^?o separate modifiers as and as golf balls, but 
rather by the single DISC0I?TU;TU0U3 I-DDIP,T2H as ... as golf balls, in which the 
^ first as is a word belonging to the fom-class of AIJTICIPATORS, vrhose function 
is to ’’anticipate” a following modifier. . (Another such anticipator is too , as in 
too clever for his o;m good, i:hich should be cormared with verj'' clever: too 
anticipates a following modifier, very does not.) 

"The construction e.s golf b:rl.ls — like the construction into his office — 



is a (PRBPOSXTIOIlAJj) PKIASB, made up of a preposition plus its object. (Prepositional 
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plirases are enclosed betiieea angle brackets in the diagran.) Cutting off the 
preposition in each case leaves the object of the prepositions which is then 
brou£>at clovni to the next level and is analyzed for its foria^ in its oi/n torn, (fhe 
object of a prepositional phrase itself include another phrase, as in 

the book on the table in the hall.) 

I will not attes^t to go through the analysis of the sentence on the third 
page of the handout. It does not introduce any new constructions or levels; it 
is presented here OJily to shod; hou predicatids and clausids may be embedded within 
each other in an Eiiglish sentence, in an ainazing hierarchy of concatenations* I 
thinli the diagram on tliat page does irhat longacre clain'iS the description of a 
lasiguago should do: it gives centrality to the linguistic patterns, and throws 

those patterns into bold relief. It makes clear, 1 believe, the nest5.ng quality 

of English predications, wliich Hels.on 3?rancis attempts to shov-r with his Cliinese 

17 

boxes — » but it does so one step at a time. And it makes graphic the "layers 

18 

of structure” that lilies discusses in Chapter XII of Ms Structure of English. 

It also sho'vzs up — I hope — • the potential a^nbiguity that is inherent in a language 
with a \rord order as fixed as that of English. Since the constructions in a 
sentence must be witten *— or six)ken — in a linear secuence, certain constructions 
are likely to turn up at the end of a sentence, regardless of the level on which 
they occur* But differences in the identification of the level to which a 
construction belongs my resiJlt in differences in the interpretation of the meaning 
of the sentence. In the example given here, for instance, it may be that l-Irs. Fox 
merely wanted the policemsii to perform his duty during the time she was sleeping. 



17 . • 

\U Nelson Francis, The Struc tur e of Asiorican Enr^lish (New York: She Pxonald 

Press Cesmpany, 1953), Chapters 7* 

Charles Carpenter Fries, T Hie Structtire of Bnglksh (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace cud Conroany, 1952), pp. 2po^273« 
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In that case, the included clause i?hile she vas tryin,^ to sleep vould fill the 
end pos5-tion in the clausid beginning with the words the policeiaan , and there 
would be no suggestion that f-ir. Fox regularly arranged to have the grass cut 
while J'iTS* Pox was napping. In lay analysis, ho^’jever, I have made hir. Pox out 
to be a ca4 by placing the included clause on a mch Icr^yer level. I think that 
•this is a nipre interesting analysis — but I cannot prove that it is the ri^t 



one! 
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